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THE MYSTERIUM 


WO recent books by Dr. Gottlieb Soehngen* on the 

doctrine of the Mystery will give theologians a great 

, deal to think about and to discuss. They swell the 
already extensive literature on the subject and, what 

is more, they fairly cry out for a more serious hear- 

ing than most theologians have hitherto accorded the “‘theory.”’ 
The best known, and practically the only known, work touching 
the subject in English is Abbot Anscar Vonier’s A Key to the 
Doctrine of the Eucharist, which presents the Mystery-doctrine 
as the key to the understanding of that sacrament. While it is 
regrettable that the whole doctrine is often so lightly dismissed as 
“theory”’ and ‘“‘mysticism,’’ there has never been a lack of important 
thinkers who supported it. And after more than a decade of con- 
troversy, that was often bitter and beside the point, some of the 
most important theologians are either accepting the doctrine or 
viewing it favorably. Basically, the two volumes place the doc- 
trine of the Mystery in its right relation to the sacraments in 
general, to the language and tradition of St. Paul, and to modern 
theological thought. Hence, Soehngen has done more than any 
recent writer to create a sympathetic attitude; he has, in fact, pre- 
sented an answer to the demands for clear, unbiased thinking on 
the matter. And so one would expect that no theologian who is 
able to read streamlined German can afford to ignore this genuine 








1. SYMBOL UND WIRKLICHKEIT IM KULTMYSTERIUM. (Sign 
and Reality in the Mystery of Sacramental Cult.) By Dr. Gottlieb Soehngen. 
(Grenzfragen zwischen Theologie und Philosophie: IV). Peter Hanstein Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, Bonn, Germany. 1937. Pp. 101. Brochure, RM. 3,20.— 
II. DER WESENSAUFBAU DES MYSTERIUMS. (The Mystery: Its Nature 
and Structure.) By Dr. Gottlieb Soehngen. (Grenzfragen . . . . VI). Peter 
Hanstein .. . . 1938. Pp. 103. Brochure, RM. 3,20. 
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advance in sacramental theology—an advance, since it is a return 
to biblical and patristic thinking. 

What is the doctrine of the Mystery? Reduced to its essentials, 
it means simply this: ‘The Christian religion is the community of 
cult in which the mysteries, inaugurated by God in Jesus Christ, 
are proclaimed and celebrated’’ (II, p. 9). Mysteries are not mere 
words or doctrines, but deeds, divine deeds, in which God’s plan 
of salvation is realized. That is strictly Pauline. Christ Jesus is 
Himself the fulness of divine Mystery: He is the cealization and 
manifestation of God’s plan in deed. The successive deeds of His 
historical life are so many manifestations of one and the same 
great Mystery. His death on the cross is the greatest and all others 
point to that climactic deed. After His resurrection, ascension and 
glorification He continues to combine in His person the spirit and 
power of all those (historic) deeds. The Holy Spirit unites what 
history separates into various events and phases. 

The deeds of Christ’s life are more than historic deeds: they 
are redemptive and as such continue with the fulness of divine life 
into the present. The presence of the redemptive deeds under sym- 
bolic signs, in the Church’s cult, is the Mysterium. In the liturgical 
cult there is brought back the whole redemptive work and deeds 
of Christ. History is transitory and belongs irrevocably to the past 
as such, but the redemptive work of Christ continues, the Church 
being the bearer of the mystery in her word and sacraments. The 
existence of redemption under the sacramental signs is the new 
mode of existence of Christ in the Mystery. Hency Mystery means 
a new presence of reality, i.e., the objective and real order of salva- 
tion in Christ. For St. Paul, Christ was not a past fact, but an ever- 
present Reality, ‘‘the mystery of Christ’’ (Eph. 3:4). And so 
Christ goes through our age, not merely in doctrine which requires 
assent in faith and which is properly hidden from reason, but with 
His redemptive activity, in Mystery. Christ Himself is the greatest, 
the undivided Mystery. 

So far the doctrine of the Mystery is practically identical with 
that of the mystical body of Christ. When St. Paul speaks of the 
Mystery, and he does so frequently, he means one or all of the 
phases of the divine plan in man’s regard: the hidden plan in the 
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THE MYSTERIUM 


mind of God, or the plan revealed and realized in Christ and His 
redemption. But Paul also speaks of the mystery of Christ in us. 
That means more than the fruits of redemption in the sacraments; 
it means more also than the actual dwelling of Christ in the taber- 
nacle under the eucharistic species. It means, in fact, the actual 
bringing back of Christ’s redemptive work and deeds in the 
Church’s symbolic cult, in her sacraments, especially in the holy 
Sacrifice. The death of Christ and His passion remain in effect and 
in power once and for all. Historically they are past, but mysti- 
cally they continue “in mysterio.’’ Christ lives. His death was the 
birth of new life; it brought the resurrection. Christ is the first- 
born among the dead (Col. 1:18). He is glorified in heaven as 
the One who passed through the death of the cross, and so He 
lives in the Church as the Crucified Lord (Eph. 1:20-23). Christ 
gives Himself to the Church, His mystic bride, in the sign of His 
death, and the highest remembrance of the Church for her Lord 
is the celebration of that death “in memoria’ (Lk. 22:19). So 
vivid is that memory that it makes present, not just a thought of 
past reality, not merely the fruit-grace of that death, but the very 
redemptive deed (again be it emphasized: non in facto historico, 
sed in mysterio). We hail that memory as the ‘‘memoria passionis,”’ 
the “‘mysterium fidei”’ par excellence. 


All that the doctrine of the Mystery holds of the various 
sacraments, it holds of the Eucharist in the highest degree. The 
sacrifice of the Mass is the center of the Christ-Mystery in the 
Church. In it we have Christ’s personal presence by concomitance, 
His flesh and blood vi verborum, His sacrificial death in mysterio.” 
We have Christ (Christus passus) and His grace (gratia passio- 
nis), but we also have His passion (passio ut actio) just as pres- 
ent as His body (I, p. 36f.). That death and passion is not re- 
newed in a bloody manner, but in sign (representatur) and in a 
symbol containing the reality in an unbloody manner. The renewal 
takes place in and for Christ’s mystic body, the Church, and His 
members. 


‘Grant us, O Lord, we beseech Thee, worthily to approach these mys- 
teries, for as often as this memorial-sacrifice is celebrated, the work of our 
redemption is wrought’ (Secret 9 Sunday after Pentecost). 
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From God’s point of view, the Mystery that is Christ is 
indivisible. The eucharistic Sacrifice contains the mystery of the 
cross and all the mysteries that were separated into so many his- 
toric events in Christ’s earthly life: the birth, resurrection, ascen- 
sion, even the second coming. The prayer of the Mass following 
immediately upon the words: ‘“‘As often as ye shall do these 
things, ye shall do them in memory of Me,”’ describes more in 
particular what mysteries are included in that “‘memoria’’: 


Wherefore, O Lord, we Thy servants as also Thy holy people, calling 
to mind the blessed passion of the same Christ, Thy Son our Lord, and 
also His rising up from hell, and His glorious ascension into heaven, do 
offer unto Thy most excellent majesty of Thine own gifts bestowed upon 
us a pure Victim, a holy Victim, a spotless Victim, the holy Bread of 
eternal life and the Chalice of everlasting salvation. 


One difficulty in the way of understanding the Mystery doc- 
trine is that in the feasts, rites and liturgical year of the Church 
we seem to separate the one Mystery into many mysteries. That 
division is simply a necessity of time and space and of our dis- 
cursive, progressive way of human thought. There is room in the 
liturgy for different phases of the one Mystery, just as in the 
(historic) life of Christ. It requires a whole year of cycles, seasons, 
feasts, days and hours to describe and to commemorate all those 
phases of the one Mystery. And while the same whole redemptive 
work of Christ is always present in the Mass, because in it we 
possess the glorified Christ who went through the passion, death, 
resurrection and ascension, yet by the celebration of a particular 
mystery in the Mass we draw down the special graces of such a 
phase of redemption. What St. Paul says of our present knowledge, 
holds also of the liturgy: ‘“Now I know in part, but then I shall 
know even as I am known” (1 Cor. 13:12). 


A common objection to this whole doctrine is that of ultra- 
realism, of wanting to put too much reality into the Mass and 
sacraments. It is argued that the sacramental signs do not contain 
more than the grace-effects of the redemption (or, in the case of 
the holy Eucharist, also the real Presence), and certainly not the 
active working of Christ’s deeds. To which the protagonists of 
the Mystery-doctrine answer: ‘““The words of Christ, ‘Do this in 
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THE MYSTERIUM 


memory of Me,’ demand far more than grace-effects and the effi- 
cacy of the Sacrifice. They include the very sacrificial action of 
Christ. The signs of the sacraments contain and effect what they 
signify. But they signify the passion and death of Christ. There- 
fore, they contain and render present the passion and death (passio 
ut actio). The emphasis is on the sign-character of the sacrament. 
We must understand the sign in all its fulness of meaning and 
reality. The sign itself is a description of the Mystery (and of 
the grace imparted). We have become accustomed to study only 
the one aspect of the sacraments, namely, the manner of causality 
and efficacy, with a consequent neglect of the sign, or symbol, and 
its fuller content. The sign is memory and description and a reality- 
image also of its author (Christ), not only of the effect produced 
in us. St. Thomas holds that the first consideration in a sacrament 
is its nature of sign (sacramentum ponitur in genere signi: Summa 
III, q. 60, art. 1) and the next its nature as medicament for souls. 
In this way we do justice to Christ, the cause of the signs, who 
uses them as instruments of sanctification, to configure us to Him- 
self.” 


It will be at once evident that this view of the sacrament 
gives new depth and lustre to the liturgy. The tendency is away 
from shallow moralizing on the sacraments and from abstract 
philosophizing on grace. The current utilitarian or pragmatic view 
of the sacraments is to regard them as mere channels through 
which the effects of redemption flow into our soul. That implies 
a narrowing down of their content. If the doctrine of Mystery 
is right, then the sacraments are more than means to serve our 
needs, to exercise ourselves in virtue: they contain Christ and His 
redemptive work, they incorporate us into Christ and His redemp- 
tion, they give us a basically new environment of Christian living. 
And so the liturgy is once more able to vitalize theological con- 
cepts and tracts for true Christian living. The author states some- 
where that his two books were inspired by the vitality and primi- 
tive Christian thought embodied in the liturgy. Be it said, in re- 
turn, that his books go far to rejuvenate sacramental theology and 
make it fruitful for sacramental piety, the only and primary 
Christian piety. 
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Dr. Soehngen accepts the doctrine of the Mystery as the true 
order, in harmony with St. Paul and with Christian tradition. 
But he distinguishes between the fact of the Mystery and its inter- 
pretation. As to the interpretation of this fact, the how (quomodo) 
of Christ’s total redemption being present in mysterio, he goes into 
a lengthy controversy with Dom Odo Casel, another great cham- 
pion of the Mystery doctrine. This controversy forms the bulk 
of the second volume. Both Soehngen and Casel stand on common 
ground as to the doctrine; they differ on what Soehngen calls the 
explanation of the facts. It is often hard to see the differences of 
interpretation and still harder to decide which of the two is right. 
The present reviewer has read both volumes three or four times 
without coming to a decision. Such a decision will ultimately de- 
pend on a complete study of other literature on the subject, on a 
thorough survey of patristic sources and of the history of dogma, 
and finally on a synthetic study in the light of scholastic and mod- 
ern theology. Suffice it to say that the ‘‘new’’ doctrine comes close 
to patristic thought and language, and that is enough to strengthen 
the claims of the doctrine in the eyes of theologians. But Soehngen 
himself has achieved a synthesis by taking a full dogmatic view 
and fitting the doctrine of the Mystery into its proper context of 
the mystical body, the sacrament and grace. 


The reason for two separate volumes is scientific and methodi- 
cal. The former is not controversial, but analyzes the Mysterium 
in the light of present sacramental theology; the latter reverses the 
process and is more genetic by starting from the Scriptures and then 
penetrating deeper into the problem. 


While all this may sound highly technical, the true value 
of the books lies ultimately in their power to inform piety and 
pastoral practise. They do correct a onesided theological emphasis 
on sacramental causality and many exaggerated modern theories 
on the Sacrifice, but their ultimate triumph will lie in popularizing 
the Mystery and all that it implies. The liturgical movement does 
not depend on any theory, but on the movement of the Holy Spirit. 
The Holy Spirit needs and uses human instruments, trained theo- 
logians who will instil sound theology into pastoral practise, yes, 
into liturgical practise, lest it degenerate into mere technique. The 
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THE MYSTERIUM 


average faithful will make nothing out of the two books under 
consideration, or any other theological works, unless theologians 
act as mediators of truth and life. And so these books appeal to 
the theologian, who will find therein the language of redemptive 
values and real help toward the mystic, essential life of the Church. 
The apostolate of the liturgical life is not just one of popularizing, 
but of deepening and widening thought and piety, and that re- 
quires trained enthusiasm. 

Soehngen calls Casel the ‘‘great modern reviver of original 
Christian mystery concepts” and realities (II, p. 5). The same is 
true of Soehngen. Whether Soehngen or Casel is right does not 
seem to matter, when we consider the great task ahead, that of 
restoring ourselves to the Christ-Mystery. They both point to the 
Mystery which is Christ, and the truth lies in that direction. 


PASCHAL BotTzZ, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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MERELY SUGGESTING 


HAT can I do to make this year’s Lent more fruitful 
for my people?’’ is a question in the mind of many 
a pastor during this time of year. It’s a question that 
should concern every pastor of souls because so very 
much of the spiritual welfare of both shepherd and 

flock depends on its happy and correct solution. 

In the first place it is necessary to have a correct idea of the 
meaning and purpose of Lent. So often we are told that Lent is 
the time for meditating on the bitter passion (by the way, the 
Church prefers to speak of the “‘blessed’’ instead of the “‘bitter’’ 
passion) of the Lord. Even some pastoral letters would seem to 
lay particular stress on this idea—good in itself. How deep-rooted 
this notion is in minds of clergy and people can be seen from the 
fact that, from Ash Wednesday till Good Friday, the ‘““Way of 
the Cross’ is the outstanding (evening) service in parishes and 
convents. But ought we not meditate on the passion of the Lord 
every day? At least the Church thinks so and, as a matter of fact, 
does so daily, in the sacramental reenactment of the Sacrifice of 
Calvary. Immediately after consecration the priest says: ‘“Where- 
fore, O Lord, we Thy servants and Thy holy people, calling to 
mind the blessed passion of the same Christ Thy Son... .”” And 
do we not “‘as often as we eat this bread and drink this chalice 
show forth the death of the Lord until He come’’? 

It is true, however, that from Passion Sunday till Good Fri- 
day the Church in a very special and emphatic way does ‘‘meditate’’ 
on the blessed passion of Christ. During these two weeks, known 
as Passiontide, she admonishes her sons and daughters to focus all 
their thoughts and desires on the Lord’s passion. More than that. 
In a very solemn and particular way she celebrates the passion of 
her Bridegroom and leads her children through the life-begetting 
mysteries of His sufferings and death to Easter glory. 

But it is also true that the meaning and purpose of Lent is 
not merely to ‘‘meditate’’ on the passion of Christ. We stress this, 
because we wish to warn against the danger of hiding the real 
meaning and purpose of Lent behind forms—forms which may 
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MERELY SUGGESTING 


be quite helpful and fruitful as long as they are the expressions 
of a true lenten spirit, but which may easily become a smoke- 
screen to cover the real meaning and purpose of the holiest season 
of the year. Such a warning is necessary because of the frailty and 
inconsistency of our nature but also because we are living in a 
time when many of the faithful seem to prefer the alleys of devo- 
tionalism to the Broadway of true life with the Church. ‘For 
there shall be a time when they will not endure sound doctrine, 
but according to their own desires they will heap to themselves 
teachers, having itching ears, and will indeed turn away their hear- 
ing from the truth, but will be turned unto fables. But be thou 
vigilant... .”” 


The meaning and purpose of Lent are best expressed in the 
prayer following the distribution of blessed ashes: “‘Grant us, O 
Lord, to begin our Christian warfare with holy fasts, so that as 
we are about to battle with the spirits of evil, we may be defended 
by the aid of self-denial.’’ Lent is a warfare, a Christian warfare, 
t.e., a warfare by Christians with and for Christ, directed against 
the most dangerous enemy, an enemy whom we must hate with 
our whole heart. The weapons used in this terrible conflict are 
holy fasts, i.e., fasts made holy by the vivifying, strengthening 
and conquering currents of the daily eucharistic Sacrifice. Lent is 
the great forward-march of the Church, the springtide for the 
renewal of the entire Christian family, the casting off of the 
works of darkness, the putting on of the armor of light, the defeat 
of satan and the final victory of Christ who at Easter will cele- 
brate His triumphant resurrection in every one of His loyal mem- 
bers. ‘“‘Be converted to Me with all your heart, in fasting, weeping 
and mourning. And rend your hearts and not your garments, and 
turn to the Lord your God’’ (Epistle of Ash Wednesday). Lent 
is the great ‘“Metanoia,”’ the ‘“‘Umkehr,”’ the “‘complete turning” 
from the prince of darkness to the Prince of Light. In view of such 
tremendously fundamental and essential issues, practices such as the 
“Way of the Cross,”’ the recitation of the sorrowful mysteries of 
the rosary, the saying of some “extra prayers,” the keeping away 
from amusements and shows, look very small indeed. Not that 
we should disregard such practices, but their observance should not 
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make us believe that they constitute the meaning and purpose of 
Lent. 


Another important truth which must not be overlooked is 
this. The principal work in the process of lenten reconstruction 
and divinization is done by Christ Himself. He is the Savior, not 
we. ‘Help us, O God our Savior,’’ the Church cries out on the 
greater ferial days of Lent (Monday, Wednesday and Friday), 
“and for the glory of Thy name, O Lord, deliver us, and forgive 
us our sins for Thy name’s sake.’’ And while saying this prayer 
priest and people kneel in humble realization that ‘‘unless the Lord 
buildeth the house, the workmen work in vain.”’ To this ‘‘princi- 
pal work’’ by the divine Head must be added the sincere prayers, 
fasts and almsgivings of His members. He, the Head-warrior, and 
we, His co-warriors, are fighting together for the defeat of the 
common enemy, for the victory of our glorious King. 


This ‘‘principal work’’ Christ Jesus accomplishes in the daily 
lenten Mass. It is well and good to invite the faithful to the lenten 
evening services, all the more because many of them find it impos- 
sible to come in the morning. Nevertheless we should constantly 
and insistently remind our flock that the very heart of Lent is the 
daily eucharistic Sacrifice and Banquet, that here the great work 
of spiritual readjustment is wrought, that every member of the 
parish should be present, at least spiritually. On the other hand, 
we priests must arrange the time of holy Masses in such a way 
that as many of our people as possible will have an opportunity 
to come to the divine arsenal which supplies the ammunition for 
the big Christian warfare that is waging. 


A priest who realizes the sanctifying power of Lent, who 
understands its meaning and purpose, need not be told to take the 
lenten Mass in preference to the feastday Mass. The Church gives 
us this right and, although Pope Pius X could not penetrate with 
his liturgical reforms as far as he had planned, we owe him a debt 
of gratitude for having re-opened the gate to the lenten Mass, so 
that—with a few exceptions—we are no longer obliged to take 
the Mass of ‘‘feasting’’ during the time of ‘‘fasting.”’ 


Now for some practical suggestions. 
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MERELY SUGGESTING 


A. STATIONS 


We follow the ‘“‘Roman” order of the liturgy, the liturgy of 
the first and holiest diocese in the world. For that reason we also 
use the ‘“‘Roman”’ missal, the ‘‘Roman’”’ breviary, etc. Eighty-four 
propers in the course of the Church’s year bear the name of a “‘sta- 
tion,” the church, the tomb of a saint where the Pope (or his 
representative) celebrates the divine Mysteries of our redemption. 
It is regrettable that some recent editions of English missals have 
omitted the name of the stations. Let us hope that future editions 
will not commit this ‘‘sin of omission.’’ Of course, readers of 
ORATE FRATRES are so well acquainted with the history of the 
Roman stations that a detailed explanation is unnecessary.’ Some 
time ago the writer was asked if, for example, ‘‘Station with St. 
Lawrence,” ‘‘Station with St. Cecilia,’’ meant that the people of 
those churches say the stations (the Way of the Cross) before 
holy Mass. 

Altar and Home Press, Conception, Mo., has prepared a fine 
stational map for school and private use. In every classroom there 
should be—at least during Lent—such a map. Children manifest 
great interest and enthusiasm in studying it and are quick in find- 
ing on the map the stational church indicated in their missal. 
Without some knowledge of the stational churches it would be 
rather difficult to understand the structure of many of the Mass- 
texts. For example, Easter Monday. If I know that the station on 
this day is ‘‘with St. Peter,’’ I can easily understand the epistle, ‘‘In 
those days, Peter standing in the midst of the people. . .”; the 
gospel, ‘“The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon’; 
the communion, ‘“The Lord is risen and hath appeared to Peter, 
alleluja.’’ Quite often stational saint and stational church have had 
an influence on the composition of the proper of the Mass. Further- 
more, there should be a large stational map (about 4x5 feet) 
either in the vestibule or better still near the sanctuary, where, with 
the help of a pin (with a three-inch cross as its head) the respective 
station is noted. We can always find young people in our parish 
who are able and happy to prepare (using the above-mentioned 


1Cf. particularly the valuable series of articles by the late Rt. Rev. F. G. 
Holweck, in Vols. I and VI. 
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smaller map for a pattern) a large map for the church, even in 
colors. All such efforts will awaken greater interest, better under- 
standing of liturgical texts and solemnities and, above all, create 
a finer sense of union with the most holy Church of Rome, the 
Mother and Mistress of the world. 


B. STATIONAL PROCESSION 

The aim for every parish during Lent must be: 1) deeper 
growth of priest and people in Christ, 2) aided by the leadership 
and prayers of the respective stational saint, 3) in a spirit of fel- 
lowship (i.e., lenten work by the parish as parish). Special efforts 
have been made during the past twenty years in Rome and else- 
where (Venice, Milan, etc.) to give the age-old stational services 
greater solemnity and to bring about a better understanding of 
them by the people. The writer will never forget the Lent of 1928, 
spent in the Eternal City, when he had the privilege of making the 
daily stational procession and offering the daily lenten Sacrifice in 
the respective stational church. 

A simplified stational procession can be arranged in every 
parish, especially for the parish (or children’s) Mass. Forms and 
times will change, but the spirit must never change. And most 
assuredly, we want to preserve the spirit of those glorious days 
when young and old lived the life of the Church. At the entrance 
to the sanctuary we can erect a shrine (a table or stand covered 
with a purple cloth). The procession, made up of small groups 
from each classroom, assembles at a side altar and, singing a short- 
ened litany of all saints (some fifteen to twenty, or, if necessary, 
more invocations) march through the church to the sanctuary. 
Not many churches in the U.S.A. are privileged to have relics of 
the stational saints. Where such relics are had, the relics of the 
stational saint is carried in the procession, by a boy, in case of a 
man saint, by a girl, in case of a woman saint; and I should use 
such children who by their conduct have made themselves worthy 
of this honor. Where there are no relics, one might think of using 
a large lighted candle to symbolize the saint “‘in light’’ with whom, 
and under whose leadership, we are celebrating the holy Mysteries. 
The relic (or candle) is set on the shrine near the sanctuary. Some 
forty-five cards, about 6x18 (one for each station) could be made 
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of a bright red material bearing in golden letters the name of the 
stational saint (e.g., for Ash Wednesday, “STATION WITH 
SAINT SABINA”; for the next day “STATION WITH 
SAINT GEORGE”’), and this card could be placed on the shrine 
before the relic (or candle). 


C. THE LENTEN MAss 

Now the holy Sacrifice commences. As we said above, let it 
be the lenten Mass. And should it not be a high Mass, which after 
all is the ordinary, proper and regular way of celebrating the holy 
Sacrifice, especially the lenten one? The ordinary is so simple that 
children can learn it with only a few rehearsals. And let the organ 
also keep the lenten fast and practise silence. The proper may be 
recited or sung to a psalm tone by a select group. An important 
element of this (high) Mass is the homily, a sermon from five to 
seven minutes in length. Lent is a splendid time for ‘‘reuniting’’ 
the all too oft separated “‘Christ the Teacher’ and ‘‘Christ the 
Priest.’’ Here is a small outline which may show the way: 

Thursday after Ash Wednesday 

1) For the second time we are celebrating the lenten Sacrifice, 
the wellspring and source of our renewal in Christ. 

2) Three soldiers deliver to us the lenten message: 

a) The Jewish Ezechias who by humble prayer obtained 
an increase of life. 

b) The Pagan Centurion who because of his living faith 
procured health for his soldier boy. 

c) The Christian George who in the strength of Christ 
overcame the poisonous dragon. 

3) Humble prayer, living faith and dependence upon the help 
of Christ will make us heroic soldiers in the great Christian war- 
fare. 

D. LENTEN EVENING SERVICES 

As we indicated above, let the ‘“Way of the Cross’’ be con- 
fined to Passiontide, or at least not be used so exclusively during 
the first five weeks of Lent. These evening services should have more 
of a “‘penitential’’ character. Here is a suggestion: 

1) Hymn (lenten hymn, not passion hymn). It may be in- 
teresting to note that the Anglican ‘“‘Book of Common Prayer’’ has 
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more than a dozen lenten hymns which are quite Catholic (most 
of them from our Catholic liturgy). How about giving us some 
good lenten hymns with appropriate music, ye Catholic poets and 
musicians? 


2) Reading (selections from the lenten Masses. For example, 
the epistle of Ash Wednesday. But the readings must be well pre- 
pared and well executed!) 

3) Hymn, e.g., ‘“Parce Domine’’ (thrice). 

4) Prayer (collects from the lenten Masses). 

5) Hymn. 

6) A short instruction. Here is a suggestion: 

I. Week: The holy font. The grace of baptism. Bap- 

tismal consciousness. 

II. Week: The ambry with holy oils. The sacraments 
of confirmation and extreme unction. 

III. Week: The altar. The eucharistic Sacrifice. 

IV. Week: The Communion Table. The eucharistic 
Banquet. 

V. Week: The confessional. The sacrament of pen- 
ance. 

VI. Week: The altar steps, where the two social sacra- 
ments meet, holy orders, matrimony. 

7) The ‘“‘Miserere’’ (or some other of the penitential psalms) 
recited or sung in English. 

8) Benediction. 

We may conclude these suggestions with the words of the 
Apostle: ‘Brethren, we exhort you that you receive not the grace 
of God in vain. .. . Behold, now is the acceptable time, behold now 
is the day of salvation.’’ May the Lord give His holy angel charge 
over us that neither priests nor people will dash their foot against 
a stone during this most holy season of the year, the ‘“Metanoia,”’ 
the ‘‘complete turn-over’’ from the prince of darkness to the Prince 
of Light, our Victor, our King, our Commander-in-Chief. 


MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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ON EATING 


ATING is a symbol of our salvation. It is a great 
symbol because it is a small symbol, a common sym- 
bol. We complain if it does not occur at least three 
square times, every day of our lives. It is intimately 
linked with our own, dear selves. It is normally car- 

ried out in the merry company of others. At any rate, it is a com- 

mon experience which we share with every human flesh that covers 
mortal bones. It is a true symbol of our union in and with God 
because it effects an organic union and assimilation. 

Potatoes and cabbage are eaten by me and become transformed 
into myself. Similarly we can say that every one of us is taken to 
Himself by our Father, we are transformed into partaking of His 
nature, so that His life becomes our life and His energy our energy, 
and we become the fulness of His glory. Just as we take food and 
assimilate it unto ourselves, so does God take us and assimilate us 
unto Himself. However taking us to Himself adds nothing to God, 
since He is complete, and nothing, much less we poky human 
beings, can add anything to His wholeness. 

That is why, in a way, it is better to turn the comparison 
the other way around, and to say that, just as we can eat and 
assimilate the potatoes and the cabbage, which are inferior to our- 
selves, so we can also eat and “assimilate’’ that which is infinitely 
greater than ourselves, God: His life becomes our life, and His 
energy our energy, and we are infinitely increased thereby. We 
share specifically in all of created nature by eating thereof. And, 
likewise, we partake in the divine nature by eating the divine food. 

Of course there is still this to say in favor of the first way of 
looking at the comparison. True, if God assimilates us unto Him- 
self, nothing is added unto Him, though it gives Him glory. But 
it gives us a greater honor. Similarly one might say that, after all, 
the thousands of pounds of pigs and chickens which we consume 
in a lifetime really add nothing to us,’ for we have the life. But 
they are greatly honored by being deemed worthy to be assimilated 
unto us, and thus they fulfil the purpose of their creation. 





1They add no pigness or chickenness to us. 
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Well, I suppose you can look at it whichever way you pre- 
fer. The comparison is good both ways. But it must be that our 
Lord found the second one more convenient for our use when He 
lovingly gave us the good Food that combines our eating bread 
and our eating God. We are both bodily and infinitely increased 
thereby. The power and the energy and the life of Christ flow 
through the veins of our whole being when we eat and assimilate 
His Body and Blood to ourselves. 

None of us can ever boast he loves God as long as he hates 
his brother. It is also true that no one can claim proper respect or 
devotion for the Eucharist, unless we have first of all a proper 
reverence for food. It is all very well for us to go into pious 
raptures about the Blessed Sacrament and to kneel in church by 
the hour, reading reams of holy prayers, but it all won’t ring 
quite true if at the same time we despise the ordinary food we 
eat, if we waste it, if we let it spoil, if we leave it on our plate 
and throw it in the garbage can. 

God Himself made us with the necessity of eating every day, 
and He Himself supplies us with the food to eat. And, what's 
more, the food which He gives us is delicious and we enjoy it. 
But, if we forget that all our food comes from Him, that it is a 
gift from Him, we will never treat it with the reverence that a 
gift from God deserves. Whether we buy our dinners from restau- 
rants or chain stores or farmers, in cans, bottles, or cellophane, 
whether it come from wheat or corn or grape, or from cows or 
chickens, it all comes always as a gift from God. 

As long as we forget that the Blessed Sacrament is primarily 
food, we will never understand what it means and we will never 
love it for what it is. Everything we eat is food. And therefore all 
of it is related, in a certain sense, to the bread and the wine of the 
Eucharist, to the Corpus Christi and to the Precious Blood. For 
this special reason we owe all food a special reverence, much in the 
same way as we have a special consideration for a great man’s 
relatives, poor and insignificant though they may be, because, being 
of his family, they have a special share in his greatness. 

At the very least, however, food should be treated with the 
same sort of respect we like to give to ourselves. If it be good 
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enough to become part of my own, precious self, then it should 
be too good for dumps, garbage and sewers. If half a piece of 
bread be good enough for me to eat, why is not the other half of 
the very same piece? If I can not eat it at that moment, it deserves 
none the less to be cared for with the same respect as if I could. 
It can reverently be saved for the next occasion. Let us not forget 
that our Lord told His disciples after the multiplication of the 
loaves, when all had been filled: ‘‘Gather up the fragments that 
remain, lest they be lost.”’ 


Of course, if food deserves respect because, potentially, it 
could become part of my own body and my own life, it deserves 
respect equally because it could be elected to become part of any 
human creature’s body and life. I am not the only human being 
on the face of the earth. What is true of me, as a human being, is 
true of others. And if I deserve food, and if food deserves to be 
carefully reaped, saved and prepared for me, well, then it certainly 
deserves likewise to be carefully saved for others, known or un- 
known, who might need it. 


Food that is given to another represents the giver. This is 
such a deep-rooted tradition of mankind that, although I may not 
be aware of the tradition, I will naturally feel hurt if my guests 
do not eat the food I give them. I feel they are refusing the gift 
of my friendship. If I like people, the first thing I shall do is to 
invite them for dinner, and, of course, I shall give them the best 
food that I am able to give them, because the food is not only for 
their need and their enjoyment, but it also stands for me. It is a 
gift of myself to my guests. 


And, after we have eaten the same food together, we find that 
we have become better friends and the ice is officially broken, 
though we may have said little that was of any consequence. There 
is a real sense in which we become one because we have eaten the 
same food. So long as we have not a strcng realization of the 
meaning of serving food to guests, we shall never understand the 
Eucharist and we shall never love it for what it is; we shall never 
know that we are one because we eat one bread; we shall never 
be able to claim a true devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. 
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Who offers food, offers himself. This is true of my giving 
a sandwich to a man at the door, or of my entertaining friends in 
the kitchen or the dining room. It is also true of banquets, where 
the servers are the ambassadors and representatives of the host who 
gives the food. It is true of farmers who raise food, of butchers 
who dress meats, of bakers who make bread, of grandmothers who 
put up preserves, of anyone who peels, cooks or prepares food for 
others. It is also true of every Christian who offers the bread and 
wine at the sacrifice of the Mass. 


And then, again, who eats food with others becomes one 
with them, because they all eat the same food. The man who eats 
my sandwich binds himself in a definite bond to me who have 
given him the sandwich. Guests at a family supper or at a big 
banquet become united to their host and to one another. Anyone 
(provided he is not already sated) who does not eat the food 
given him in hospitality, who throws it away or leaves half of it 
on his plate, is refusing friendship and insulting his host (stupid 
etiquette books to the contrary notwithstanding). And this is all 
the more emphatically true of those who refuse the Food of the 
banquet table at Mass. 


In short, eating food is an image of our assimilation to God, 
or the assimilation of God to ourselves, whichever way we like to 
put it. This makes eating a worthy work, and food an object of 
honor. Food is to be treated with respect, primarily, because it is a 
gift of God; in particular, because it is related to the matter of the 
Eucharist; if for no other reason, because it is noble enough to 
nourish myself—a human being—and all other human beings; 
symbolically, because it represents the giver and because the one 
meal makes the guests one; and finally, because it is an image of 
our union with God. 


Dr BETHUNE 
Vewport. R.] 
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VESPERS OF THE BYZANTINE CHURCH 


S in the Roman and other rites the Byzantine ecclesi- 
astical day begins in the late afternoon with the sing- 
ing of the service which in Greek is called Hesperinos, 


in Slavonic Vecernja, in Latin Vespers and in Eng- 
lish Evensong. It is normally sung in every Byzantine 


church on Saturday evening, in conjunction with Matins (Or- 
thros, Utrenja), to form a vigil service for the weekly commemo- 
ration of the Resurrection on the following day. The following 
is a translation of the ordinary form of the Evensong, as sung or 
recited, for example, in Catholic Ukrainian churches in the United 
States. Abbreviations: P=Priest, D=Deacon (or priest) , C=Choir 
or people. 





Priest: >}« Blessed be our God at all times, now, and for ever and ever. 
CHOIR OR PEOPLE: Amen. Glory to Thee, our God, glory to Thee. Heav- 
enly King, the Paraclete, Spirit of truth, Fount of blessings and Life-giver, 
who art everywhere and fillest all things, come and dwell within us, 
cleanse us from all stain and save our souls, O holy God. 

Holy God, holy Strong One, holy Deathless One, have mercy on us 
(thrice). Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost, 
now and for ever, world without end.’ Amen. 

All-holy Trinity, have mercy on us. Lord, accept the expiation of our 
sins. Master, forgive us our trespasses. Holy One, help us and heal our 
infirmities for Thy name’s sake. 

Lord, have mercy (thrice). Glory be. . . . Amen. 

Our Father, . . . evil. 

P. For Thine is the kingdom, the power and the glory, Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, now, always and for ever and ever. 

C. Amen. Lord, have mercy (twelve times). 

P. (incensing first the altar and then the church and people): Glory to 
the holy, consubstantial, life-giving and indivisible Trinity, now, always 
and for ever and ever. 

C. Amen. 

P. Come, let us bow down and worship God, our King. Come, let us bow 
down and worship Christ, our King and God. Come, let us bow down 
and worship the very Christ, our King and our God. 





™*As it was in the beginning’ seems to have been added in the Western 
Church about the fourth or fifth century. 
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Then is sung or said Psalm 103, “Bless the Lord, O my soul.” The 
priest meanwhile is saying silently certain evening prayers. At the end of 
the psalm the choir sings, “Alleluia. Alleluia. Alleluia. Glory to Thee, O 
God” (thrice). Then follows the longer litany, each petition of which 
ends “Let us pray to the Lord,” the people singing “Lord, have mercy.” 
D. In peace let us pray to the Lord. 

C. Lord, have mercy. 
D. For peace from on high and for the salvation of our souls, let us. . 

For the peace of the whole world, for the good estate of the holy 
churches of God and for the unity of them all, let us... . 

For this holy house and for those who come into it with faith, devo- 
tion and fear of God, let us... 

For our supreme pontiff N., pope of Rome, for our God-loving 
bishop M., for the venerable order of presbyters, for Christ’s deacons, for 
all clergy and all people, let us... . 

For the honorable government of our country, for its institutions 
and defenders, let us. . 

For help that it may overcome every enemy and adversity, let us... . 

For this place and for every place and land and those dwelling in 
them, let us... . 

For good weather, for abundant crops, and for peaceful times, let 


eas 
For those at sea, for travelers, for the sick, the suffering and those 


i prison, and the salvation of them all, let us... . 

That we may be saved from all disaster, wrath, danger and want, let 
ae 
O God, hear us, save us, have mercy on us and protect us by Thy 
grace. 
Commemorating our all-holy pure, all-blessed and glorious Lady, 
Mother of God, the ever virgin Mary and all the saints, let us commend 
ourselves, each other and all our life to Christ our God. 


C. To Thee, O Lord. 

P. For Thine is all glory, honor and worship, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, now, always and for ever and ever. 

C. Amen. Lord, have mercy (thrice). 


The psalms of the day are then read,’ followed by the four evening 
psalms, viz., 140, “I have cried to Thee, O Lord,” 141, “I cried to the 
Lord,” 129, “Out of the depths,” 116, ““O praise the Lord.” The church 


7In some churches instead of the psalms of the day are sung a few verses 
from them, with three Alleluias between each. Certain antiphons (stikhera) are 
interpolated into the last three evening psalms. 
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BYZANTINE VESPERS 


is incensed meanwhile. At the end of the psalms the priest, preceded by 
the deacon, comes out and stands before the image-screen. 
D. Wisdom. Stand up. 

Then is sung the Hymn at the Lighting of the Lamps, called in 
Greek Phos hilaron. It is the point upon which the whole service con- 
verges. The following is Keble’s translation of this famous and ancient 
hymn. 

Hail, gladdening Light, of His pure glory pour’d 
who is immortal Father, heavenly, blest, 
holiest of holies, Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Now we come to the sun’s hour of rest, 
the lights of evening round us shine, 
we hymn the Father, Son and Holy Ghost divine. 
Worthiest art Thou at all times to be sung 
with undefiled tongue, 
Son of God, giver of life, alone! 
Therefore in all the world Thy glories, Lord, they own. 
D. Let us attend. 
P. Peace > to all. 
C. And to thy spirit. 

The responsories called prokimen are sung, followed by this litany: 

D. Let us say with our whole soul and our whole mind— 


C. Lord, have mercy. 

D. Almighty Lord, God of our fathers, we beseech Thee to hear us and 
have mercy on us. 

C. Lord, have mercy. To each of the following petitions the people reply 
“Lord have mercy” thrice. 

D. Have mercy, O God, according to Thy great mercy, on us who pray 
to Thee; hear us and have mercy on vs. 

Again we pray for all devout and right-believing Christians. 

Again we pray for our most holy supreme pontiff N., pope of 
Rome, and for the honorable government of this country; for their long 
life, peace, welfare, remission of their sins and salvation: that the Lord 
our God may enlighten them, guide them, and give them victory over 
all their adversaries. 

Again we pray for our God-loving bishop M., for our spiritual 
fathers and for all our brethren in Christ. 

Again we pray for all those here present, who look for Thy great 
and abundant mercies; we pray for our benefactors and for all faithful 
Christians. 

P. For Thou art a merciful God, the lover of men, and we give Thee 
glory, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, now, always and for ever and ever. 
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C. Amen. 
P. Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this night without sin. Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord, God of our fathers; may Thy name be praised and glorified 
throughout all ages. Amen. Lord, may Thy mercy lighten upon us, for we 
have hoped in Thee. Blessed art Thou, Lord: teach me Thy righteous- 
ness. Blessed art Thou, Master: make me to understand Thy holy doing. 
Blessed art Thou, Holy One: enlighten me by Thy law. Lord, Thy mercy 
endureth for ever: despise not the work of Thine own hands. Praise to 
Thee, a joyful song to Thee, glory to Thee, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
now, always and for ever and ever. Amen. 
D. Let us finish our evening prayer to the Lord. 
C. Lord, have mercy. 
D. O God, hear us, save us, have mercy on us and protect us by Thy 
grace. 
C. Lord, have mercy. 
D. That this evening be perfect, holy, peaceful and sinless, let us be- 
seech the Lord. 
C. Grant it, O Lord. (And so after each petition.) 
D. For an angel of peace, a trustworthy guide, a protector of our souls 
and bodies, let us beseech the Lord. 
For forgiveness and remission of our sins, let us. . . 
For what is good and profitable to our souls and for the peace of the 
world, let us. . 
That we may spend the rest of our lives in peace and repentance, 
let us... 
For a peaceful Christian death, without pain or shame, and for a 
happy appearance before the dread judgment-seat of Christ, let us. . . 
Commemorating our all-holy, pure, all-blessed and glorious Lady, 
Mother of God, the ever virgin Mary and all the saints, let us commend 
ourselves, each other and all our life to Christ our God. 
C. To Thee, O Lord. 
P. For Thou art a merciful God, the lover of men, and we give Thee 
glory, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, now, always and for ever and ever. 
C. Amen. 
P. Peace >} to all. 
C. And to thy spirit. 
D. Let us bow our heads before the Lord. 
C. Before Thee, O Lord. 
The priest prays inaudibly for mercy and protection, ending aloud: 
May the might of Thy kingdom be blessed and glorified, Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, now, always, and for ever and ever. 
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BYZANTINE VESPERS 


C. Amen. 

Responsories (apostikha) are said according to the day or feast, and 
the Song of Simeon is sung: 

Lord, now Thou dost send forth Thy servant in peace, according to 
Thy word. 

For mine eyes have seen Thy salvation, which Thou hast prepared 
before the face of all peoples: 

A light to enlighten the nations and the glory of Thy people Israel. 

The Trisagion (“Holy God, holy Strong One . . .”) and the Lord’s 
Prayer are repeated as at the beginning, and short hymns proper to the 
day are sung. 
D. Wisdom! 
C. Bless us! 
P. »}« May He who is blessed, Christ our God, bless you now, always and 
for ever and ever. 
C. Amen. Lord, strengthen the true faith and all right believers, for 
ever and ever. 
P. Most holy Mother of God, save us. 
C. Thou who art more worthy of reverence than the cherubim, who 
art yet more glorious than the seraphim, who hast borne the Word of 
God without losing virginity, who art truly the Mother of God, thee do 
we praise. 
P. Glory to Thee, O Christ our hope, glory to Thee! 
C. Glory be. . . . Amen. Lord, have mercy (thrice). Bless us, father! 
P. By the intercession of His pure and sinless Mother, by the power of 
the sacred cross, by the guardianship of the spiritual heavenly powers, 
by the prayers of the glorious prophet, the forerunner, John the Baptizer, 
of the great and loving apostles, of the triumphant martyrs, of our relig- 
ious and God-bearing fathers, of the righteous forbears of God, Joachim 
and Ann and of St. N., whose feast we are keeping, may Christ, very 
God, have mercy on us and save us, for He is good and the lover of men. 
Lord Jesus Christ, hear the prayers of our holy fathers and have mercy 
on us. 


C. Amen. 
DONALD ATTWATER 


Crickhowell 
Breconshire, Wales 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE SACRAMENTALS* 


Y ‘‘religious value’’ in the title we mean the religious 
gain, the spiritual profit we can expect to get from 
the sacramentals in our supernatural life, that is in 
the order of our true relationship with God. Religion 
involves an understanding, at once precise and vital, 

of an antinomy which embraces not only the greatest opposition 

but also the most perfect union: that between God and man. Man 
is religious when he realizes in the depths of his soul, and willingly, 
that God is God, is really everything, and whén he knows himself 
to be, and is willing to be, truly man, that is not ‘‘a mere nothing,”’ 
as is sometimes said, but rather the image of God, the object of 

God's special love and the most perfect created testimony to His 
glory. 

Do the sacramentals contribute, and if so, in what way, to 
make us conscious of these relationships? to make us want to 
foster them? and even to produce and confirm them? 

Sacramentality permeates Christian life throughout; no litur- 
gist needs be convinced of that, nor is it our purpose to expand on 
the matter at present. We are only going to speak about the sacra- 
mentals properly so called; practically, that means about the exor- 
cisms and blessings of the Ritual, and certain others from the Mis- 
sal and Pontifical. 

Perhaps showing the religious value of the sacramentals will 
seem very like pleading a lost cause. The sacramentals are an action 
of the Church, and since the mission of the Church is essentially 
religious, we conclude logically that the sacramentals ought not 
be altogether devoid of religious efficacy. But do we not often 
admit this solely on the strength of the syllogism, or by a kind 
of act of faith not unmixed with mistrust? We believe, but we do 
not see. So the theologian’s task would be to persist in his syl- 
logism, then dig in to discover, way down deep in the cubbyhole 
to which the sacramentals have been decently relegated, some modi- 
cum of substance, real religious value, in their being. 


‘Adapted from Les Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, Vol. XXV, No. 2. 
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THE SACRAMENTALS 


The sacramentals are suspect, not only in the eyes of the 
‘‘spiritualist’’ (with whom no liturgical cult can find favor), but 
even in the eyes of the liturgist. Isn’t the Ritual—all that follows 
the sections on baptism and the sacraments, we mean—often 
enough treated as a sort of poor relation of the Missal and Breviary 
and Pontifical? Why? Because its countless consecrations and bless- 
ings seem to scatter piety, to water it down, to constitute a cash- 
and-carry religiosity which distracts from the great and grand acts 
of liturgy that are so sober, pure, classical. Because, too, the sacra- 
mental is ‘‘popular’’—-yes, even worse, bourgeois—not only in the 
sense that it is intended especially for the people but also because it 
seems to proceed from the people, to be inspired by them, even by 
the less enlightened among them; and to be granted to them as a 
rather shamefaced concession to their mean taste, their superstitious 
inclinations, their “‘primitive’’ needs. Because, finally, we seem to 
scent in the sacramentals the dank odor of magic and sorcery. Even 
in our abbeys do we not call the Father charged with the adminis- 
tration of blessings ‘‘le sorcier’’? How far removed we are from the 
solemn hieratic character of these sacred functions! 


Briefly, then, the sacramentals appear more like a profanation, 
a vulgarization of things sacred than as a consecration of things 
profane. 

Need it be said that this almost instinctive judgment of liturgi- 
cal aristocrats is absolutely erroneous? The sacramentals have true 
religious value; it is considerable and, practically, irreplacable. 

How can we be convinced of this? Evidently it is not our 
task to investigate aberrations of sacramental piety, unhealthy atti- 
tudes that bespeak the survival of the old man who is always ready 
“to deck the altars in the high places’ for local deities and the 
elements. Since the sacramentals are acts of the Church, it is to this 
mistress of truth that we shall go to seek their true meaning; and 
we go directly where she points out this meaning and repeats it 
tirelessly, in her own liturgy of the sacramentals. On the basis of 
this liturgy we shall endeavor to work out a “‘theology’’ of the 
sacramentals, though not a theology having as its object the inner 
nature and the mode of causality of the sacramentals, nor yet the 
elements of an integral Catholic theology such as can be recon- 
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structed from the texts of the Ritual (such would be of no special 
interest, since we have the knowledge from other sources) ; rather 
we want the evidence, the light which the sacramentals themselves, 
the simple fact of the sacramentals, throw on this relationship: 
God and man. 

In our endeavor to discover what religious value and power 
lies hid beneath the fact of the sacramentals we would profit little 
from making an impressive collection of Ritual texts that illustrate 
theological theses and truths of faith. We do not look upon the 
Ritual as a single work, whose divers benedictions serve as chapters 
to develop an idea progressively a step at a time. 

What we want to discover are the sacramental constants, 
i.e., What is said and done by all and each of the sacramentals. 
If I happen to use quotations from the Ritual, these should be 
regarded merely as the more happy formulations of what is said 
everywhere, or as the explicit statement of what is everywhere 
evidently understood. 

Let us therefore endeavor, laying technical notions aside for 
the time being, to approach this phenomenon, the rdle of the 
sacramentals in the Church, with the curiosity and freshness of 
mind of one who is neither too well instructed in religious truths 
nor, on the other and, at all prejudiced, and let us try to repre- 
sent for ourselves the stages of religious progress that we can count 
in the Ritual. 

Thus we shall survey six stages, which are so many discoveries 
the mind makes when confronted by the sacramentals, discoveries 
that recall and complement one another. 

First discovery: that the Catholic Church interests herself in 
all the things of nature. The sacramentals ‘‘treat’’ (bless, conse- 
crate, exorcise, utilize) a great number of objects. All are material: 
a spirit is not blessed, nor an angel, nor a disembodied soul. Almost 
all are inanimate things—and among the animate, plants and 
animals are more widely represented than men. This is the first 
discovery, a very simple one, and one which we shall merely record 
—together with an expression of our mild surprise that the 
“economy of salvation’ should be so interested in stables, silk 
worms, and fire engines! 
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THE SACRAMENTALS 


The second discovery concerns the Church’s point of view, 
ner way of looking at things. It is evident that the Church inter- 
ests herself in a great number of objects. But in what way? Let us 
state at once that her point of view in the present instance is not 
that of the savant, nor of the artist, nor that of the observer or 
idler. She does not consider the object in its own specific consti- 
tution, in its particular essence. There is no question of analysing 
its chemical composition, nor of defining per genus et differentiam; 
not even of enumerating its characteristics, of giving an adequate 
description. Never does the Church, in dealing with sacramentals, 
seem to be concerned to penetrate into the inmost being of an 
object, where it is incommunicably itself; though we may admit 
that this is the true way of knowing. Water, for example, is not 
Hs0, nor a colorless, odorless, tasteless liquid; a bird is not a 
winged and feathered biped; lard is not the animal product we 
know. One who had never seen these objects, could not, simply 
by reading the Ritual, arrive at a true idea of them. 

This shows that if all things are familiar to the Church, if 
she knows them and makes frequent use of them and gives them 
importance, she nevertheless troubles herself not at all, in this con- 
nection, about their forms and essences. Then what does she see 
in them? Certain prolongations of these objects, certain extensions 
of these creatures, something outside of them and distinct from 
them, their mobile ambient, so to speak. More precisely we may 
say she considers three things: 

1) Something that goes or tends in their direction, that is in 
movement towards them; 

2) Something that comes or emanates from them, that is in 
movement away from them; 

3) Something from which they come, away from which they 
are in movement. 

I shall try to make myself clear. 1) Certain objects are ex- 
pectant of danger, evil which may come upon them or has already 
laid hold of them, or else of good, good either possible to them 
or actually needed to preserve them. Sickness looks expectantly 
towards the stable were the beasts are sick with the pest; storms 
menace the vineyard. Or, in the case of a fishing boat, there is the 
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prospect of fish that will converge towards its nets. Or man’s health 
is in question, which will be preserved by the application of herbs. 

2) Something towards which these objects go. This is the 
most common consideration. Their destination, their possible ef- 
fects, their potentialities, in a word, their function is described. 
Animals sine quibus non alitur humana conditio, the multiple 
effects of fire, mysterious water that can refresh or purify or 
engulf. . . . It is typical that the airplane is viewed, not as a 
mechanism that moves itself, that flies, but as machina itineri aeris 
destinata, a machine to be put to use (destined) for air travel. 

Let us note well that things, objects, creatures are not singled 
out on account of some property, such as color or appearance 
(which would not be to cease to consider them in and for them- 
selves, their static being), but because of some effect they can 
attain outside themselves, some use another can make of them. 
It is not the airplane’s ability to furrow its way through space 
that engages us, but the fact that it serves ad res humanas promp- 
tius expediendas (to expedite human affairs), just as the altar 
serves for the sacrifice and oats for the nourishment of beasts. 

These potentialities, which are often of two degrees—pas- 
turage serves animals, animals men—are not, however, unlimited. 
There comes a moment when they can no longer find another 
creature towards which to tend. For there is a creature in which 
all other material creatures find their end. But this does not con- 
cern us just now. 

3) Something from which they come. The Ritual never 
men*ions an object without indicating its source, as though it 
wer sot sufficient that the object merely exists. Thus water comes 
from the spring, wine from the vine, beer de adipe frumenti, 
manufactured goods from man. By source or origin, however, I 
intend the widest meaning, embracing even simple volition and 
law that prescribes usage. 

Let us summarize briefly. The sacramental obliges us to look 
at material things, to handle them, to make use of them. But 
immediately it makes us leave them, it compels us to go beyond 
them, it will not suffer us to be enslaved by knowledge of essence 
and form. It sees all creatures as issues of some cause, generators 
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of certain effects, targets of certain influences. Or—to simplify it 
yet more—it sees in things “‘influences, powers’’: influences or 
powers that produce and give existence, origins; influences that 
emanate, functions; influences drawing selfwards, receptivity. 

For the mind that approaches them in the sacramentals, the 
whole complex of creation, all created things (of which the Ritual 
presents not a few samples) appear, not like museum pieces, nor 
like the species metaphysicians or biologists talk about, but as 
mingled in the ebb and flow of causality, of influence, of action, 
in which however they are not submerged but of which they are 
the instruments. It is as if one who observed a star looked, not 
for its form or composition, but for the rays it gave out and 
received. This manner of viewing everything seems to force upon 
the attention a ceaseless flux, and is another subject for wonder- 
ment. The Christian looks at the same things as the rest of the 
world, but how differently he does so! 





The third discovery is that of the mystery of things. These 
origins, functions, potentialities, whose interplay in and through 
created things has caught the attention of the Church—just what 
are they? First and always they are natural: the natural origin of 
each being, its natural function, its natural receptivity. What 
threatens the harvest? Storms, insects. What does fire consume? 
The house, everything inflammable. Whence comes wine? From 
the vine. Here we have a certain and necessary order which the 
sacramental always knows and which it almost always signifies. 
But to go beyond this point at once: it is necessary to cure the 
sickness, to preserve the plant, the spring, the kiln, the stable, the 
child. Preserve from what? From disease, of course; from cor- 
ruption. But also from “‘the illusions, machinations, snares and 
assaults of the devil.’” A woman in travail is anxious lest the child 
she bear have no life, much more lest as a consequence she be 
unable to conduct the child of her flesh to everlasting life. Medicinal 
herbs possess a certain power. For what purpose? To heal the body, 
obviously. No, rather to heal body and soul. So frequently there 
occurs this sanitas mentis et corporis, health of soul and body. 
Clean water and salt preserve; but water also obtains the presence 
of the Holy Spirit, and like salt it foils the snares of the enemy. 
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We observe, moreover, that in the case of many of these 
elements the Ritual recounts a long past of providential uses and 
mysterious efficacy. There is a history of water, wine, bread, oil, 
lime, metal that has nothing to do with natural history, art, or 
psychology, and that reads like a story, wonderful with enchant- 
ing episodes. How true it is that in water ‘‘great mysteries lie hid.” 


Finally, when we are told about the source of water, wine, 
or machinery, we must see farther than the spring, the grape, the 
factory—very much farther. 


Such, then, is the interplay of origins, of functions, of 
potentialities, strangely and constantly passing their natural 
bounds. We discover all about us, in this world we think we 
know so well, a gigantic activity, a prodigious flow of good effects 
and evil, of unsuspected presences, unknown reserves of love and 
hate, a network of proffered helps and set snares. All these things 
are the products, the instruments, or the targets of influences which 
transcend them infinitely, spiritual influences, yes, even super- 
natural influences. And these last, which must remain ever undis- 
coverable for the uninitiate, are, for the Church who knows and 
believes, most evident and at the same time full of mystery. 


Having once found this faith in the mystery of things, in 
things and by things, man is seized, shaken, not necessarily with 
a holy fear as is the savage, but with a concern that would be dis- 
quieting, even the cause of illusions, were it not immediately en- 
lightened and transformed by the sacramental into love and adora- 
tion. It becomes an integral part of religion, the Christian and 
Catholic religion. 


(To be concluded) 
BRUNO REYNDERS, O.S.B. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 


THIRTY YEARS AFTER! 


HEN Pius XI wrote his encyclical “Forty Years After’ 
he gave the world to understand that, if Catholics had 
heeded Leo XIII’s ‘‘Rerum Novarum,"’ his own en- 
cyclical would not have been necessary and the world 
would have been in better condition. In ‘“‘Forty Years 

After’’ as well as in his great encyclical on Communism he made 

it quite clear that it was primarily the fault of bad Christians 

which has brought the world to the present impasse. It is now 
fifty years after, but can we say that the average Christian, or even 
the average priest, is imbued with Leo’s and Pius’ principles of 
social reconstruction to such a degree that he reacts against social 
injustice as quickly and as soundly as, let us say, against indecency 
or other evils? No honest observer can say this. We have a Legion 
of Decency and devout Catholics carefully observe its black lists. 

Every year we take a new pledge to keep it. The headlines of our 

papers point their fingers on the cancer of immoral shows and 

movies. Should there not be as much indignation at the non- 
observance of God’s command of justice and charity? Is our ignor- 
nace still invincible? What excuse do we have? 








This same condition of inertia seems to prevail in other fields 
too. It is more than thirty years since Pius X reformed and 
restored the breviary, the missal and the liturgical calendar. He 
made it quite clear that this was only the beginning of a more 
comprehensive and radical reformation that he had in mind. He 
also said quite clearly which direction this reform was going to 
take. And more than that, his own reform showed in which 
direction we were supposed to go. 


But what happened? As far as he made laws with explicit 
directions and commands, these were observed. Since it was the 
pope who was legislating, nobody dared criticize him; and although 
some of his measures seem to have been frustrated through a kind 
of pressure by certain pious people, we can still see very definitely 
what Pius X had in mind. 
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But what do our people know about it? Very little indeed, 
at least outside the still very small liturgical movements in a dozen 
countries. And what about the priests? Well, I think nobody will 
accuse me of exaggeration when I say that many are not so well 
informed on the subject as they might be. 


Some time ago I heard of a seminary professor, a godly and 
otherwise learned man. He was educated in a country which has 
given us some of the finest pioneers of liturgical restoration. He 
tells his students that liturgy is good, because it is old, as old as 
the Church, and therefore almost as venerable. Moreover, the 
Church wants it. Obedience is the greatest of all virtues, especially 
for seminarians. Therefore let us be obedient and carry out all the 
rubrics, and that is, of course, liturgy. And, thirdly, the liturgy is 
beautiful. Naturally there is that danger of estheticism and the 
appeal to the senses (and a methodical meditation really is more 
important than, let us say, all the ceremonial of a High Mass) ; 
but don’t worry, boys, you can’t go wrong, even when your senses 
come in, provided you obey. Haven't a few saints lived in utmost 
moral danger? They were strong, because they did so in holy 
obedience. Ergo, liturgy, although it may distract you—from 
what, Father?—will not harm you. Just close your eyes once in 
a while and return into your inner self, where you are alone with 
God. Finally, liturgy is also good, because the people love it and 
it edifies them. The “‘litle ones’’ need holy shows and sacred actions, 
and since the Church understands the little ones, let us also stoop 
and descend to their level. 


That seems to be the professor’s attitude towards liturgy. It 
is classical. It sounds so loyal, so obedient, so charitable, so pas- 
toral and so spiritual. Have we not all heard it? Poor Pius X, who 
seems to have spent so much time and effort on this “‘secondary”’ 
affair! Poor, benighted “‘liturgicals’’ who take the thing so serious- 
ly, while it is only a toy which a wise mother gave to her little 
children to lead them on to things that really count. 

No wonder the professor has his own plans of reform. They 
are diametrically opposed to Pius X’s intentions, but he does not 
know it, because he never understood why the Pope did what he 
did. He wants to reform the Church year. Out with green Sun- 
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days and in with feasts instead. What can the average man do with 
a green or purple Sunday? The professor says: nothing. Being an 
intellectual, he thinks in abstract terms and therefore he wants a 
feast each Sunday which will bring a definite ‘‘truth’’ before the 
minds of the people. The Church year will be something like a 
continuous catechism class, and each feast will, I suppose, have 
some practical title such as ‘Feast of Question 213 and Answer.” 
How simple and how grandiose! 

Pius X raised the ordinary Sundays and re-introduced the 
green. He actually abolished a few dozen of the abstract and highly 
individualized feasts of his predecessors. Did he mean something 
by doing so? Did he perhaps have in mind that we need the living 
Christ in His wholeness, that we need the organic growth of His 
Kingdom as we have it in those green Sundays? Did the Church 
year in Pius X’s mind represent something coherent, evangelical, 
simple and great, while some of us try to split it into points and 
meditations, questions and partial truths? 

The kingdom of God has always been likened by our Lord 
to processes of organic, natural growth: the mustard seed, wheat, 
the process of fermentation of the leaven, and the vine. Do some 
of our modern enthusiasts for methods, systems, indoctrination, 
disposition and intellectual ruminations not see that our present 
generation has not gotten anywhere with their elaborate techniques 
and synthetic pills? Does not mankind yearn after the gentle, 
motherly manner of nature, after having been treated to the arti- 
ficial, intellectualized and forced methods of the last two centuries? 
By mankind I mean also our religious people. The world is full 
of ‘‘doctors’’ selling their little medicines and cures, physical and 
spiritual, and forgetting that we have a wonderful storehouse of 
masterful food. Man wants bread, not pills. 

The Church has this fine, fresh and healthy bread in the 
great Sundays of the Church year. Of course the bread has to be 
broken for the little ones, or they will not touch it, or they will 
perhaps even choke on it. Instead of introducing rationalized sys- 
tems and unnatural methods, a lot of mother, father, decoration, 
flag and other “days” into the Church calendar, let us preserve 
and re-discover God’s method. Christ taught through His life, 
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miracles and parables, and never in chapters and questions, foot- 
notes and programs. And He got somewhere. So did the Church, 
as long as the people got the living bread of God’s word out of 
her liturgy, broken for them by her pastors and bishops. But now 
we have it all neatly tucked away in little file boxes with labels, 
numbers and according to a system, and we learn it by heart and 
there is a lot of verbalizing and memorizing; but is it to the ad- 
vantage of our faith, our understanding, our life, our vision of 
divine things? God save our grown and healthy liturgy from 
“planning” and liturgical NRA’s! We would have so much “‘sys- 
tem,’ so many points and so many isolated truths that our religious 
life would be atomized and neatly vivisected—and quite dead too. 


H. A. R. 


During Lent let us endeavor to keep alive in our- 
selves the thought of baptism as a fit preparation for 
the Easter grace. We will then begin to realize how 
superabundant our redemption is. And we will find it 
possible to rejoice despite the serious task of interior 
purification, for we will “abide in the consolation of 
Christ’s grace’’ (Roman Missal). He who takes his 
lenten obligations seriously tn such a disposition of soul 
“faithfully fulfills his holy lenten exercises, attains to 
holy Easter, and will worthily rejoice over the newness 
of his life in the sacrament of human restoration” (St. 
Leo the Great). True baptismal consciousness will ex- 
pand the horizons of our Christian outlook. In our day 
we need more men who are filled with the spirit of Eas- 
ter, who are permeated with the joyous strength of the 
Holy Spirit, and who by their very existence reveal to 
the world the reality of Redemption.—H. FRANKE, 
Lent and Easter, The Church’s Spring. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA:IN: CHRISTO + 





WITH OUR St. Augustine, in an explanation of Psalm 26, re- 
READERS minds us that the words of the psalm are those of 

the Holy Ghost, rather than our own. But, he con- 
tinues, we should sing them as human beings, and not like birds 
who can only parrot something without understanding it (P. L. 
36, 199). St. Paul has similar advice, although perhaps not as 
picturesquely stated: “‘I will sing with the spirit, I will sing also 
with the understanding’ (1 Cor. 14:15). 


The laudable advance in the field of good church music in 
this country has not always been with a corresponding advance in 
“singing with understanding.’’ We know of more than one parish, 
whose pastor or organist are scrupulously intent on admitting 
only ‘‘White List’’ music, who can expatiate by the hour on the 
primacy of chant, but who show very little practical concern 
whether the singers actually know what they are singing. The 
observance of the ictus in the Kyrie eletson, for example, would 
seem of more import than the cry for mercy a sin-laden humanity 
is striving to utter through the voices of the choir members. 


A few summers back, the writer attended some sessions of a 
much publicized chant course. The teachers were able, and their 
enthusiasm contagious. Daily we attacked a new proper, and sang 
it tolerably well, too. But only occasionally were the Latin words 
translated for the benefit of those (the majority) who did not 
understand them; and not once was any attempt made to interpret 
words and music in the light of the Sunday or feastday liturgy. 
Most of the members of the class, moreover, were preparing to be, 
or actually were, choir directors themselves. A group of competent 
‘liturgical musicians’’ were being trained, but with all the empha- 
sis on the second member of the phrase. 

Thus it is that we have the anomaly of diocesan music com- 
missions flourishing in dioceses in which the liturgical movement 
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has made but negligible progress. They constitute an exact parallel 
to “‘liturgists’’ whose interest does not extend beyond the exact 
execution of the rubrics. 

A tremendous amount of self-sacrificing effort has already 
been expended on better church music for America. It is a pity that 
an appreciable amount of it should have been beside the point— 
i.e., beside the center, and towards the periphery. It was necessary 
spade-work; but not yet a planting of the living seed. 

An important step towards central orientation is the newly 
published volume of Dom Johner, The Chants of the Vatican 
Gradual for Sundays and Feastdays (cf. ‘Liturgical Briefs’’). The 
reader will be able to get a good idea of its contents by referring 
back to the December Ist issue of O. F., in which appeared the 
author’s explanation of the Advent introits. 

The book can of course not substitute for the pastor’s per- 
sonal instructions to his choir on the significance of the sung texts 
in the framework of the Sunday’s liturgy. Such personal instruc- 
tion must always remain the ideal. But since de facto the ideal in 
the majority of cases is unrealizable at present for a variety of rea- 
sons, the volume will enable the choir director to perform this 
task, besides giving him invaluable aid in the musical interpretation 
of the chants. 

The book deserves study by all who love Gregorian. And 
where the choir balks at chant because “‘it’s too monotonous,” let 
the director occasionally analyze an introit or communion for them 
with Dom Johner’s assistance; it should put that particular preju- 
dice to rest quite effectively. 

“Psallite sapienter—Sing ye wisely,’’ we are told. But wis- 
dom includes both love and understanding. The Chants of the 
Vatican Gradual will help us fulfil the admonition as we ought. 





o 
LENTEN SERMONS’ 


Lent, liturgically speaking, is a time particularly suited for sermons. 
In the early Church, it was the period during which the catechumens (or 
rather, the “competentes’”’) received special instructions; moreover, a 
*Adapted from an article in Bibel und Liturgie, February, 1940. 
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homily at each Mass was the rule. A precious document illustrating the 
catechumenate instructions has come down to us in the Catecheses of St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 403). It contains twenty-three sermons, plus an 
introductory address. The first eighteen were intended for the baptismal 
candidates during Lent, and the final five, the so-called Mystagogical 
Catecheses, were for the same audience, now baptized, and were delivered 
during the week after Easter. The introductory sermon treats of the great 
grace which the catechumens were preparing to receive; homilies 1 to 5, 
»f sin, penance and faith; homilies 6 to 18 are a commentary on the bap- 
tisrnal symbol, the Creed; 19 and 20 are on baptism itself; 21 on confirma- 
tion; 22 on the Eucharist; 23 specifically on the Mass. 

This ancient Christian tradition of frequent sermons during Lent 
has been widely preserved, particularly in Italy, where a daily homily 
is no exception. 

The top:cs to be chosen for these homilies are suggested by the lenten 
liturgy itself. What is the purpose of Lent? Essentially, it is the time of 
preparation for Easter. Easter, however, is not only the feast of the resur- 
rect‘on of Christ; it is the celebration of our redemption, or, equivalently, 
the ieast ot the abundance of the divine life. At Easter, the baptismal 
candidates are to teceive this divine life, it is to be restored to penitents, 
renewed ani deepened in all the faithful. Through Lent the Church pre- 
pares for this s,reat event. It is a time of spiritual healing, of building 
up strength and energy, in order that the entire Church may in all her 
members radiate the new splendor of divine life on Easter day. 


If therefore we want to be logical, our pastoral efforts during Lent 
should concentrate on restoring the divine life to all our parishioners, on 
eliminating the germs of disease, and on opening up the fountains of life. 
The theme of our lenten discourses, therefore, the golden thread uniting 
them all, would be: the divine life: how it is received in baptism, pre- 
served and develuped through the Eucharist, and of course, how its reten- 
tion is dependent on the observance of the commandments of God. It is 
moreover entirely in the spirit of Lent to emphasize how sin is the poison- 
ous germ, the bacillus threatening the divine life in us: penance for sin 
has always been an cssential characteristic of the lenten observance. 

If therefore vou wish to build up a series of lenten sermons, the 
following could serve as a general scheme. General topic: the divine life. 

1) Nature and history of the grace of sonship: Adam; loss of grace; 
original sin; consequent misery in the world; redemption; death of Christ. 


2) The Church as the mystical body of Christ. 

3) Baptism and baptismal consciousness. 

4) Sin, the destroyer of the divine life; atonement; penance. 
§) The Eucharist, the food of life. 

6) The holy Sacrifice. 
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We could also, without doing violence to the liturgy, construct a 
sort of mosaic out of the various lenten Masses. That would necessitate, 
however, a rather detailed acquaintance with the liturgy of the season. 
Perhaps the following general outline will help. 

1) On the spirit of Lent and on lenten resolutions. The Masses of 
the four days from Ash Wednesday to Saturday, together with those of 
the first week of Lent are to the point. Christ, Moses, Elias fast forty 
days; Christ, Moses and Elias are transfigured in reward. The liturgy of 
the first week furnishes an excellent commentary on the words of the 
lenten preface: ““who by bodily fasting dost curb our vices, dost lift up 
our minds, dost give us strength and reward: through Christ our Lord.” 

2) Baptism: One could gather together the readings (epistles and 
gospels) referring to baptism, select from them material regarding the 
effects of this sacrament and the life of grace in general, and work towards 
a renewal of baptismal vows. Some relevant lessons: Naaman the Syrian, 
Moses striking water from the rock, the Samaritan woman and the livins 
waters, etc. 

3) Penance: Any number of beautiful readings suggest themselves: 
the prodigal son, the pauper Lazarus, the woman taken in adultery, Mary 
Magdalene. Here belongs also the tragic story of the Jewish people, once 
the chosen race, now rejected and persecuted. 

4) Elements of Christly living: prayer, fasting, almsgiving. ‘The 
various Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday readings in particular furnish 
an abundance of matter, e.g., the story of the widow of Sarephta. 

§) Christ’s suffering and passion. The motif of suffering goes 
through all of Lent, but it is not the same theme as later centuries loved 
to develop, i.e., a consideration almost exclusively of the historical passiou 
of Christ. The liturgy rather insists on the sufferings of the mystical 
Christ, on the battle between the kingdom of God and the kingdom of 
Satan, won already in essence through Christ’s repeated triumphs over the 
devil as mirrored in the lenten gospels. One would have to show how this 
motif grows with each succeeding week during Lent, and finds its climax 
in the passion, crucifixion, and resurrection. 

6) Holy Week. The redemptive significance of the principal stages 
should be pointed out. The liturgy of this week, moreover, offers numerous 
ascetical and moral lessons. 

As is evident, each of these topics is so vast that none of them 
can be given adequate treatment in a single sermon. One could very well, 
for instance, give an entire lenten series on baptism alone. In this case 
several sermons might well be devoted to the twelve “baptismal prophe- 
cies” of Holy Saturday, for in them the effects of the sacrament are beau- 
tifully and inspirationally portrayed through its Old Testament types. 
Such a series would, moreover, have the great advantage of informing our 
people about the Old Testament dispensation; it is alarming how very 
little most of them know about it. 
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Finally, if anyone plans to give a series of homilies on the Mass, as a 
making present again of the sacrifice of Calvary and a memorial of the 
death of Christ, he would certainly be true to the spirit of the lenten 
season. In fact, I would strongly urge every pastor not to miss the oppor- 
tunity which Lent offers, of a connected series of instructions to a recep- 
tive and large audience, to explain this all-important subject. Has such a 
systematic “course” on the holy Sacrifice ever been given in your parish; 
and if not, isn’t your responsibility correspondingly great? That the Mass 
theme is suited for Lent is proved by the fact that the Mass is the great 
“memoria passionis” instituted by Christ Himself. What a glorious ad- 
vance in the spiritual life of the parish family it would be, if during this 
coming Lent all the parishioners would learn to appreciate the Mass and 
to offer it with their pastor! That would indeed mean a realization of the 
great purpose of Christ’s passion and death: “that they may have life, and 
may have it more abundantly.” 

Prus PARSCH 


Klosterneuburg near Vienna 
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THE PSALMS OF SUNDAY VESPERS 


PsaLm 109: Curist Our Kine, Priest, JUDGE 
Because of its use as the first psalm at Vespers on Sundays and on all 
feasts, Ps. 109 is without doubt the most widely known of all the psalms. 
It is directly messianic, i.e., it refers directly to and has its fulfilment in 
Christ. Constant liturgical use during thirty centuries is very likely re- 
responsible for the corruption of several verses. Nevertheless it still re- 
tains a form that is incomparably majestic. 
Vv. 1-4: Our King appointed 
V. 1: The Lord (i.e., God the Father) said to my (i.e., David's} 
Lord (i.e., Christ). 
Vv. 3-4a (The Lord will send . . .): The psalmist meditates upon 
God’s decree. 
V. 4b (From the womb. . .): God telling the mystery of His Son’s 
eternal generation. 
V. 5: Our Priest anointed 
Vv. 6-8: Our triumphant Judge 
V. 7a (He shall fill ruins . . .): Christ’s utter victory over Satan’s 
kingdom. 
V. 7b: “ .. .in the land of many,” i.e., over much land, or, on a 
great battlefield. 


7As a basic text for such a series of sermons on the Mass, the author's 
Liturgy of the Mass (Herder) or its summary, Study the Mass (Liturgical 
Press) would serve ideally.—ED. 
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V. 84 (He shall drink of the torrent in the way): Many commenta- 
tators refer this to the bitter draught of His sacred passion. 


PsaLM 110: THE Lorp GreaT IN His Works 
V. 1: Overture 
Vv. 2-6: Jahve, great in His creation 
V. 2b:  ... sought out,” ie., sought after by all who love them. 
V. 3a: “His work is praise... ,” or better, praiseworthy and mag- 
nificent are His works. 
Vv. 7-10: Jahve, great in His covenant 
V. 7a (All His commandments . . .): Read: Worthy of trust are all 
His commandments: they shall remain steadfast forever and 
ever. 
V. 8b: “ . . . commanded,” i.e., enjoined upon us. 
V. 10a: “... to all that do it,” ie., to all who observe God’s cove- 
nant, the theme of the strophe. 


I’sALM 111: THE BLEsstncs oF Hoty FEAR 


This psalm is the echo upon earth of the preceding. The man who 
cherishes divine wisdom by fearing the Lord will resemble Him since 
grace makes us sharers in the divine nature. We may think the resem- 
blance to be exceedingly faint; not so the psalmist. 

V. 4a (To the righteous .. .): The just man is a light to his fellow- 

men; this verse has often been given a messianic application. 

V. 6b: “... the evil hearing,” i.e., evil reports. 

V. 7b: “ ... looks over,” i.e., looks upon his enemies in victory. 
PsaLm 112: His NaME Be Pratsep WHo EXALTETH 

Two extremes meet in this hymn of praise: the Lord whose glory is 
above the heavens stoops down to comfort, to assist and to exalt the out- 
casts of earth. Accordingly we first praise His exalted name (Vv. 1-4), 
then Elis gracious condescension (Vv. 5-8). 

PsaLM 113: HELPFULNEss OF GopD—HELPLESSNESS OF IDOLS 
Vu. 1-8: Helpfulness of God 

V. 1 (When Israel went ...): The deliverance of the Chosen People 

from Egyptian bondage. 

V. 2: “ ... his sanctuary ... his dominion,” i.e., God’s. 

V. 3: “The sea... ,” ie., the miraculous crossing of the Red Sea 

when Israel fled from Egypt. 

V. 3: (Jordan was turned back): Upon entering the Promised Land 

a similar intervention on the part of God occurred as forty 
years earlier upon leaving Egypt. 

V. 4 (The mountains skipped . . .): A poetic description of the 

theophany on Mt. Sinai when the decalog was given to the 
Chosen People. 
Vv. 9-26: Helplessness of Idols 
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V. 9 (Not to us, O Lord .. .): With this verse the second strophe 
of Ps. 113 begins. In an amusing way the psalmist ridicules the 
helplessness of gods made from silver and gold, but praises his 
God who can do whatsoever He wills, who is the protector anJ 
helper of the house of Aaron and Israel. 

V. 25 (The dead shall not praise Thee . . .): An example of the 
crude notion concerning after-life current among the Jews; 
heaven as an intimate sharing by men in the life of God is a 
mystery peculiar to Christianity. 





oO 


LITURGICAL The latest addition to Liturgical Press publica- 
BRIEFS tions is a set of attractive ordination and First 
Mass cards, designed by Dom Joachim Watrin, 
O.S.B., ORATE FRATRES staff artist. There are ten cards, on good 
paper, each printed in two colors, and of conveniently small size 
so that they will fit the ordinary Sunday missal. Four of the 
cards are hand-lettered texts, with small eucharistic symbols serv- 
ing as illumination; the others are primarily symbolic designs, 
distinctive but easily intelligible, with appropriate accompanying 
legends. Both designs and texts have direct reference either to 
ordination or to the eucharistic Sacrifice. Price per hundred, sixty 
cents; per thousand, $4.50. The publication of the cards at this 
time is particularly opportune, we believe, since the war makes 
it impossible to secure similar high quality cards from the usual 
European sources. Please tell your deacon friends about them. 


Dom Johner's ‘“‘Advent Introits’’ in the December Ist issue 
brought in a number of letters of appreciation, and of inquiry as 
to when the complete volume of his explanations would be avail- 
able. The book, The Chants of the Vatican Gradual for Sundays 
and Feastdays, is now printed and sturdily bound, and sells for 
$4.00 per copy. Order from: The Book Store, Collegeville, Minn. 


An unusual amount of interest, moreover, to judge from 
communications, has been aroused among pastors by Msgr. Hell- 
riegel’s series of articles which he modestly (and discreetly) en- 
titled ‘‘Merely Suggesting.’ Such practical hints are exactly what 
they are looking for, according to these correspondents. In fact 
several members of the hierarchy considered the articles of suffi- 
cient import to merit letters of warm approval and congratula- 
tions. Readers will be pleased to learn that the series will continue 
for the duration of the present volume. 

We hope Msgr. Hellriegel will not mind our publishing a 
letter received from an O. F. reader in St. Louis, indicating how 
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successfully the ‘‘suggestions’’ are being put into practice by the 
Monsignor himself. 

Last evening we attended the Epiphany celebration at Holy Cross, 
and there witnessed the service, beautifully executed, that had been 
described in Ornate Fratres. It was truly inspiring. The people gave 
us the impression that they have already caught much of the liturgical 
spirit of the Monsignor. We looked on them with holy envy. It was 
O'Fallon all over again, only here was added the virile touch of men, 
marching with their candles and myrrh. And if you could have seen 
the little tots carefully, carefully bearing the gold scraps! The sodali- 
ties carried the frankincense. The entire service was a moving experi- 
ence: a parochial family united in paying worthy homage to their 
King and Savior. It is amazing that so much could have been accom- 
plished in so short a time. One can almost feel the spiritual growth in 
that parish, resulting from increased living of the liturgical year. 


Sacred Heart Church in Pittsburgh, Rev. Thomas F. Coak- 
ley pastor, has achieved an enviable reputation nationally for 
liturgical correctness and beauty. Its recent introduction of con- 
gregational singing of the Credo is therefore of more than usual 
interest. Sacred Heart is a large city parish—which means that 
any attempt at teaching community chant is handicapped by a 
lack of fixity of congregation. How this difficulty was overcome 
is described in the following letter from Mr. Clifford Bennett, 
organist and choir director of the parish, and one of the country’s 
foremost exponents of plainchant. The method used is simple, and 
should meet with similar success in other large city churches. 

For one month preceding the “premier” singing of the Credo, an 
announcement was carried in the weekly mimeographed parish bulletin 
to the effect that we would begin on a certain Sunday and that printed 
cards would be distributed to the congregation. In the meanwhile, 
each Sunday the choir sang the Credo to be used. Every effort was 
made to get the word around to the members of all parish units, and 
on the appointed Sunday the congregation was well represented by 
the children of the grade and high school departments who sat in 
scattered sections of the church. Father Coakley gave inspiring ser- 
mons at all the Masses and the cards were distributed to all during the 
morning services. One of the assistant priests led the singing from the 
pulpit and the people alternated with the choir. Many of the parish- 
ioners returned from the earlier Masses and the reports gleaned from 
various members after the Mass were most encouraging. We shall use 
the director in the pulpit for one or two more Sundays and by then 
his assistance will perhaps no longer be necessary. We shall also keep 
the idea constantly before the minds of the congregation by weekly 
reminders in the bulletin, and expect that in another month or two the 
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parish will know that the singing of the Credo is to be the normal 
thing. We chose Credo III as being the one best known at the present 
time; it was printed (in modern notation) on a small card that will fit 
in any Sunday missal. This is all very encouraging and we hope later 
to add more in the way of lay participation. At present, the high 
school girls sing the Sunday evening Vespers of the Blessed Virgin; 
later we intend to introduce Compline. 


The recently published volume of Proceedings and Addresses 
of the Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association (Kansas City, Mo., March 27-29, 1940) 
includes an important report on ‘‘College Teaching of Religion” 
by Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick. This survey, based on an impres- 
sive array of statistics and personal correspondence, reveals above 
all a general dissatisfaction with existing conditions in the field 
of college religion, and a groping for ways and means of vitalizing 
the curriculum. Most significant are the many vigorous pleas for 
making active participation in the liturgy the center of the stu- 
dents’ religious formation. The traditional demand for better 
integration of doctrine and life is seen to include Christian life 
understood not merely as a moral life, but as a moral life which 
is the expression of the more basic Christ-life to be found in 
community worship. The general trend is clear and gives promise 
of happy development. But it is evident that, while acknowledging 
the need of the liturgy, not all have yet grasped its true signifi- 
cance. Thus, for instance, a recommendation made at an Eastern 
regional meeting reads: ‘In the college religion classes liturgy 
could be taught in conjunction with the holy Mass and the 
sacraments.”’ 


The Catholic Worker of Chicago announces a serise of twelve 
weekly instructions on the liturgy, under the direction of Rev. 
Gregory O’Brien, O.S.M. The course is open to all, no fee charged. 
It is one more instance of how fundamental is the approach of 
the Catholic Worker groups to the problem of Christian social 
reconstruction. The various houses throughout the country have 
been among the most effective organs of disseminating principles 
of liturgical worship to the man in the street. 


According to Revista Liturgica Argentina, the diocese of Flo- 
rida in Uruguay celebrated its second Liturgical Week last autumn, 
October 6 to 13. Bishop Miguel Paternain labored energetically 
for its success, and an invigorated parochial spirit and life through- 
out the diocese is being looked forward to as a result. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CHURCH EDIFICE AND ITS APPOINTMENTS. By Very Rev. 

Msgr. Harold E. Collins. Foreword by His Excellency the Most Rev. John 

J. Mitty, D.D. Second edition, completely revised. The Dolphin Press, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 1940. Pp. xliii-296. Cloth, $1.50 

The Church’s legislation concerning matters rubrical and liturgical 
is somewhat complicated, owing principally to the fact that it is spread 
over a large number of sources—the Cacremoniale Episcoporum, the Code 
of Canon Law, the Decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, to men- 
tion only some of them. Hence the difficulty of the priest busied with 
parochial duties or of some other interested person to attain to an ade- 
quate understanding of these laws by resorting to the sources; many of 
them will be inaccessible anyway. 

Manuals are not wanting which have brought together and sum- 
marized select portions of these laws. But a lacuna remained—no usable 
manual had been put out with regard to the church building and its furni- 
ture. This want has been well supplied by Monsignor Collins’ book. In a 
very satisfying and able manner the author gathers together and sets 
forth in orderly fashion the extremely numerous directions. 

The arrangement of the volume is clear and logical, and no essentials 
have been omitted, so far as this reviewer was able to discover. The author 
abstains from lengthy digressions and controversies and soberly puts down 
the laws as he draws them from the sources. 

At first sight the extremely long table of contents (it occupies 
thirty-two pages) appears out of all proportion to the rest of the book. 
In fact, however, it is a most useful section, because by its divisions and 
subdivisions it affords a very clear conspectus of the entire field. 

This book—the only one of its kind—will, indeed, prove of prime 
importance and assistance to the priest contemplating the erection of a 
church. But all who in any way whatsoever have to do with the church 
edifice and its appointments—ordinaries, priests, architects and contrac- 
tors—will find it a mine of most useful information. A word of appre- 
ciation to the publishers for putting out this excellent work at so rea- 
sonable a price. 

G. R. J. 


HOLY HOUR. Liturgical Prayers and Devotions Arranged for Private and 
Congregational Use. By Rev. Henry Frank. Our Sunday Visitor Press, 
Huntington. Ind. 1940. Pp. 60. Paper, $.10; per hundred copies, $6.00. 


THE FOURTEEN STATIONS OF THE CROSS. A Devotion of the Way 
of the Cross Based on Holy Scripture and the Liturgy. Arranged for 
Various Needs and Circumstances. By Rev. Henry Frank. St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 1940. Pp. 39. Paper, $.10. 

The two booklets represent a very commendable attempt at bringing 
exercises of private devotion into closer harmony with the Church’s off- 
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cial norms of prayer. In both cases, an abundance of material gives con- 
siderable latitude to the priest or leader in choosing whatever may best 
suit particular circumstances. The Holy Hour manual includes psalms 
(with pauses marked for congregational use), readings from Scripture and 
the Fathers, collects from the missal, approved hymns and litanies, the 
Acts of Consecration and Reparation, and indulgenced aspirations. Variety 
of content rather than a structurally organic prayer form seems to have 
been the author’s chief principle of arrangement. The Way of the Cross 
contains a meditation, an application, and a prayer for each station. Print- 
ing the Stabat Mater at the end of the booklet instead of adding the stan- 
zas to the stations immediately will perhaps result in a certain amount of 
confusion. Prayers for Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament (without 


musical notation) are added as an appendix. 
G. 1. BD. 


CONVERSATION WITH GOD. By Rev. Anthony Thorold. Sheed and Ward, 

New York, N. Y. 1941. Pp. vii-95. Cloth, $1.00. 

Publishers’ exaggerated claims can put a reviewer into a bad frame 
of mind. Those on the dusk jacket being what they were, I approached 
Conversation with God moodily. 

It took only Father Thorold’s own words, and those of a angle 
paragraph, to set things aright. Why aren’t authors allowed to speak first 
for themselves? “Man is born into this world restless,” Father Thorold 
begins the introduction, “‘and restlessness will dog his footsteps until he 
makes the bewildering discovery that he is loved by the God of all conso- 
lation with a love stronger than death: a love that is ceaselessly active 
within and around him, over-ruling the mightiest events and the tiniest 
incidents of his life—a love which will gradually set him free from the 
tumult of his own thoughts and ideas” (p. 9). He goes on: “To discern 
the ways of God, our life must be a conversation with Him. . . . Tie 
good conversationalist is also a good listener. .. . The art of speaking and 
listening to God is what we mean by prayer, and herein lies the only cure 
for restlessness” (p. 11). The thesis of the book may be summed up in 
three of its sentences: “Prayer . . . is a process of giving and receivin;;” 
(p. 92). “If our lives become really centered in the sacrifice and sacrament 
of the altar—then the spirit of sacrifice will take root in our hearts and 
we shall be able to keep in touch with Our Lord during the day” (p. 
14). “To pray without ceasing, means to carry the spirit of sacrifice . . . 
into all the actions of the day” (p. 40). 

Conversation with God is that kind of book—one wants to go on 
and on quoting. For it is heavy-ladened with truths, simply and effectively 
stated, even poetically at times; and these truths, these dogmas are mad 
the root and foundation of piety thereby raised far above and safeguarded 
against sentimentality and all the weaknesses that follow in its wake. 
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So abundant are the luminous sayings that a few must be quoted. 
“It is only at the cost of sacrifice that we can be led by the Spirit of 
God” (p. 29). “The unfolding of the Christ-life in each one of us is nor 
isolated in its effects” (p. 47). “... The effects of Holy Communion 
are not localized in the soul of the individual recipient, but .. . a 
strengthening influence is imparted also to the whole body of Christ’ 
(p. 88). “We do not speak to God simply in order to exchange views 
with Him, but rather to grow in the knowledge of His viewpoint and to 
make it our own” (p. 91). 

If this piety is to be labeled, we may call it trinitarian; it is also 
sacrificial, directed under the influence of the Holy Spirit towards the 
Father through, with, and in Christ the Redeemer. Prayer and sacrifice 
and Christian life are shown to be inextricably bound together and—best 
of all—centered in the sacrifice of the Mass, to which the author returns 
chapter after chapter with tireless insistence. 

Small though it is, this book contains more of lasting value than 
many volumes of the ordinary “spiritual books.” I, for one, am not sat- 
isfied to have read it once. Surely I may be permitted, here, to voice an 
earnest hope: that Father Thorold will not suffer himself to be made a 
literary assembly plant, flooding the market with unoriginal little models 
planned to run on their maker’s reputation. Already we have come to 
expect not quantity but quality from this writer, the distilled, precious 
unction of one upon whom rests the Spirit of wisdom. 

D. R. K. 


THE LESSONS OF THE TEMPORAL CYCLE AND THE PRINCIPAL 
FEASTS OF THE SANCTORAL CYCLE ACCORDING TO THE 
MONASTIC BREVIARY. St. Meinrad’s Abbey Press, St. Meinrad, Ind. 
1940. Pp. iv-941. Cloth, $3.00. 

How many Catholics read the Church Fathers, have ever in their 
lives read them? A small minority, we can safely say. And we have not 
far to seek a reason: the patristic writings are for the most part availabl< 
only in bulky, uninviting editions and in expensive vernacular breviaries. 
Now, through the good offices of the monks of St. Meinrad’s, those pre- 
cious pages from the Fathers which the Church herself has selected to be 
read in the divine office are procurable in handy form and at a moderate 
price. 

Originally intended for use by the lay brothers of St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey, this volume of readings should be well received by other lay relig- 
ious, men and women. The Marianum, varying so little and without ser- 
mon or homily, may profitably be supplemented with common or private 
reading from this book. There is something for almost every day of the 
year; for the temporal cycle is complete and the sanctoral cycle very well 
represented—and that “something” for each day is solid, substantial, 
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nourishing as only the holy Scriptures and the Catholic and apostolic 
Fathers can be. 

Laymen who want more than the run of “devotional” literature can 
give them, will love The Lessons. At last, in one volume (comfortably 
plump, but not unwieldy), they will have their own library of the Fa- 
thers; taking its place beside Missal and Day Hours, it will not grow old, 


will provide spiritual food, food of the strong, year after year. 
D. R. K. 


LITURGICAL TERMS FOR MUSIC STUDENTS: A DICTIONARY. By 
Dom Anselm Hughes, O.S.B. McLaughlin & Reilly Co., Boston, Mass. 
1940. Pp. 80. Paper, $.50. 

This dictionary fills a long-felt need of music students. The accurate 
and concise definitions will prove useful to those musicians unfamiliar 
with church music who usually find themselves at a loss to understand 
the technical terms of the liturgy. Those beginning their study of Grego- 
rian chant will also find this dictionary helpful. To keep the record 
straight, it might be well to add that the author does not belong to the 
Order of St. Benedict, but is an Anglican religious. We believe it would 
have been no more than fair for the (Catholic) publishers to have indi- 
cated as much in their advertising. Not to have done so amounts to capi- 
talizing on the liturgical tradition of others. The book should, and can 


safely, rest on its merits. 
D. J. K. 


WHAT THE MASS MEANS. An Explanation of the Prayers and Ceremonies 
of the Holy Sacrifice. By Rev. Victor J. Hintgen. Our Sunday Visitor 
Press, Huntington, Ind. 1940. Pp. 92. Paper, $.30. 

This is the second edition of a useful study club manual. Two fea- 
tures are particularly noteworthy: the numerous and apt quotations from 
Holy Scripture and the excellent illustrations by Joseph Speybrouck 
(whose work is to be found also in the St. Andrew’s Missal). After an 
introductory lesson. on the Sacrifice in general, the author systematically 
considers each consecutive step and prayer of the Mass-action. This of 
course ensures thoroughness in detail, but also involves the danger of 
leaving a mosaic-work impression. The addition of summary lessons at 
the beginning and conclusion of each major division and a table of con- 
tents would help to eliminate this danger. The treatment otherwise is ade- 


quate, ‘and reveals a wide reading of the best liturgical authors. 
G. L. D. 


SONGS OF THE ROOD. By Sisters of the Holy Cross. St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, N. J. 1941. Pp. 115. Cloth, $1.00. 


This little volume represents the verse efforts of sisters of the Holy 
Cross Congregation, from 1841 to 1941. Many of the poems are truly 
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distinguished contributions to American Catholic poetry. Certainly, they 
are all noteworthy for their gentleness, facility, and deep religious feeling. 
The poems of Sister M. Madeleva, of course, are the most well-known— 
and to this reviewer, ““The Young Priest’s Mcther,” “Penelope,” “A 
Question of Lovers,” and “A Nun Speaks to Mary” are among the book’s 
best selections. This does not mean that the other poetry is only average. 
Rather, Sister Madeleva’s appeal is more poetically accurate, and her 
imagery is more sustained in its appeal and effect. The claim made ir the 
introduction, that the practice of verse writing in the Congregation 
reflects the reality of its spiritual life, seems valid; one can feel, purely 
and wholesomely, the true religious and even liturgical spirit that moti- 
vated much of this poetry. The volume makes a good addition to the 
book shelf of any poetry-lover, especially if he be tired of many confused 
and pseudo-apocalyptic poems given out in the name of religious poetry. 


T. K. Cc. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Litur- 
gical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later. 


THE AMERICA PRESS, New York, N. Y.: Kindly Light. A Second Cardinal 
Newman Prayer Book. Compiled by Rev. Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J. 1941, 
Pp. 346. Cloth, $2.50. 

BRUCE HUMPHRIES, Boston, Mass.: Sentinels of the King. By Rev. John G. 
Hogan. 1941. Pp. 158. Cloth, $1.75. 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, Wis.: Fundamental Talks on 
Purity. By Rev. Sylvester P. Juergens, S.M. 1941. Pp. 48. Paper, $.40. 

INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
The Ordination of a Priest. The Latin Text of the Ceremony of Priestly 
Ordination with a Translation into English. 1941. Pp. 45. Paper, $.15. 

CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD, Brooklyn, N. Y.: My 
Sunday Missal. Latin-English Edition with Dialogue Mass. By Rev. Joseph 
F. Stedman. 1940. Pp. 352. Art board, $.20. 
EDWARD O'TOOLE COMPANY, New York, N. Y.: Following the Mass. 
By Rt. Rev. Msgr. John F. Glavin. 1940. Pp. 383. Duroleather, $.30. 
McLAUGHLIN & REILLY COMPANY, Boston, Mass.: Adoramus Te Christe. 
By G. O. Pitoni. Sheet music, $.15. Adoro Te and Tantum Ergo. By H. 
Tappert; Jesu Dulcis and Tantum Ergo. By J. Singenberger. Sheet music, 
$.15. Ingrediente. By Edmund Hurley. Sheet music, $.15. The King Vic- 
torious. By Cyr de Brant. Sheet music, $.60. Proper of the Mass for Eas- 
ter. By Sister M. Florentine, P. H. J. C. Sheet music, $.20. Regina Coeli. 
By M. Mauro-Cottone. Sheet music, $.15. The Transitus or Commemora- 
tion of the Death of St. Francis. By Sister Mary Gisela, $.S.N.D. Organ 
music, $.75. 

SHEED & WARD, New York, N. Y.: Conversation with God. By Rev. Anth- 
ony Thorold. 1941. Pp. vii-95. Cloth, $1.00. 
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